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GOLD. 

We understand better than the ancients the cause 
of what has been aptly termed, the hunger for 
gold. Itis not a mere lust for wealth, a passionate 
avarice, a heartless selfishness that makes mankind 
seek the royal metal wherever it may be—a metal 
which alone furnishes a basis by which the trans- 
actions of international commerce can be carried 
on. As the frontiers of trade invade the savage 
parts of the earth, all local standards of value are 
discarded in favour of gold. Cattle, cloth, shells, 
and other things, useful or conventional, lose 
their exchange utilities; and a time is coming 
when gold will be the universal intermediary. 
The consequence will be a general levelling of 
values all over the world, and that means that 
the enjoyment of the fruits of his labour will 
be assured to every toiler. Thenceforward, no 
savage will dispose of the products of his native 
land for beads, bits of glass, rum-bottles, or 
Birmingham-made idols. Between him and the 
trader’s greed, gold will mediate. In Britain, 
during the abundant supply of the metal, it has 
banished the truck-system, and brought master 
and man into truer financial relationship. 

The history of modern commerce is the history 
of gold-discovery. Looking through the four 
centuries that have elapsed since Columbus 
revealed a New World to the Old, we see how 
much gold had to do with the exploration and 
settlement of the West. It was owing to the 
mass of precious metal poured into Europe by 
the Spaniards from the plunder of Mexico and 
Peru, that the commerce of the sixteenth century 
sprang forward more than it had done in all 
preceding time. A hope to obtain gold in 
fabulous quantity led to the immense emigrations 
from East to West. No other lure could have 
induced men to undergo the perils of the menac- 
ing Atlantic, which had held the boldest at bay. 
The desire for American gold, like another 
Crusade, blended many races into a mighty host, 
and broke down many insular barriers for 
ever, 


In a wonderfully short time, considering the 
strange character of the adventurers and the 
smallness of their ships, much of the New World 
was explored by the searchers for the Eldorado. 
If they failed to find that wonder-land, other 
marvels were achieved. New nations were added 
to the human family, invaluable productions 
were added to the stores of trade, and the huge 
Pacific Ocean to the water-ways of commerce. 
Geography became a science. 

The business of Europe was phenomenally 
vitalised by Spanish-American gold. It quickly 
found its way to the real centres of trade in Italy 
and Holland, leaving Spain as fast as it entered. 
For gold then, as now, gravitated to those who 
knew best how to use it. By rapine and fraud, 
the mild natives of Mexico and Peru had been 
dispossessed, and their spoilers fell under the ban 
which blights ill-gotten wealth. Wherever there 
was commercial ability in Europe, the new gold 
and the new domains of trade were taken advan- 
tage of. England felt the impulse of the time 
perhaps more than other countries; but every 
one, even the most barbarous, was precipitated 
upon that mercantile path which all pursue to- 
day. 

After the supply of American gold had dimi- 
nished, Africa was sedulously explored, and the 
Gold Coast furnished the Dutch, Portuguese, 
French, and English with what sufficed to keep 
up the accelerating movements of commerce that 
went on through the seventeenth century. India, 
China, and other parts of the Eastern world 
contributed ; but the demand was never appeased. 
In the eighteenth century, as the British dominion 
began to supersede native rule in India, large 
quantities of gold found their way westward ; 
with the result of expanding trade both foreign 
and domestic. 

But owing to ignorance of the real part gold 
plays in commerce, the development of inter- 
national trade was retarded, and at times sus- 
pended by the follies and crimes of merchants, 
and by the policy of governments. Commercial 
wars and national piracies retarded the progress 
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of business, and perpetuated the savagery of 
human nature. en had to learn by painful 
errors that gold is the machinery of trade, 
nothing more, To get it and keep it in the 
country was the object of nations; to get it and 
hoard it, the object of individuals. Only a few 
scientific men understood that all trade, whether 
internal or external, was simply a bartering of 
commodities or an exchange of services; the vast 
majority believed that gold was all in all. Hence 
it was sought for everywhere, and some of the 

test savants devoted life and knowledge to 

e search for a chemical agent which should 
convert the baser metals into gold. As the light 
of to-day’s effulgent science falls upon the blunders 
of philosophers and upon the errors of economists, 
we are amazed that men could have been so mis- 
led as to the true way to wealth. Yet, coming 
generations, judging us by a still more potent 
science, may also astonished at our errors. 
Barbarous policies still divide the foremost nations 
from each other, and forbid that fraternal reci- 
procity of service upon which human happiness 
and progress wholly depend. 

The acceptance of gold as a common medium 
furnished mankind with an instrument of illimit- 
able potency, and one that was indispensable for 
the solidarity of nations. Political economy had 
to discover its relationship with commerce, and 
some fundamental truths were arrived at by the 
close of the eighteenth century. How they were 
applied in knocking off the fetters of commerce, 
is well known. ur present object, however, 
is to note the consequences of the great gold- 
findings, which took place when the value of 

ld was better understood. Steam-industry and 

ocomotion were among the factors of trade when 

the Californian discoveries sent a thrill of excite- 
te just starting to girdle the earth, s 
es is tidings that the true Eldorado was found 
at last. The new gold multiplied railways every- 
where; mechanical industry supplanted hand- 
work in every department of activity, and all 
the concrete sciences and useful arts were greatly 
improved. Each became prolific causes of ma- 
terial and intellectual wealth. Vast multitudes 
went to California from every state in America 
and Europe ; and an immense sutler-host followed 
the army of gold-diggers, to supply its wants 
and its whims. This e drau it upon labour 
facilitated the transformation of industry from 
its individual methods to the associated system. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire no longer rebelled 

ainst and factory organisation. 

ifornian gold bridged over the terrible chasm 
which had threatened to ingulf thousands of 
cotton and woollen operatives in an abyss of 
hunger. A hundred new employments absorbed 
the people whom steam had dismissed from 
their wonted occupations, to re-engage them 
in other and better ones. The inventive spirit 
of the time was not less manifested at the gold- 
fields than in the domain of industry. Minin 
was immensely facilitated by the machines an 
contrivances which came to help the gold-getter 
to liberate the metal from its rocky matrix and 
ste in and explained the myste 

vast waste of time and money. 


Just as Europe had shot forward meteor-like 
in the sixteenth century, by the impulse it 
received from American gold, so in the nine- 
teenth ge another and infinitely greater 
movement followed the discovery of * ea 
treasure. A reverberation of activity, of specu- 
lation, of adventure thundered into the remotest 
villages, and aroused the supinest to fevered 
expectation. Ranks and classes began to assume 
new attitudes to each other; social rigidities 
gave place to unhoped-for elasticities ; external 
events settled internal disputes ; emigration libe- 
rated energies from dangerous restraints at home 
to beneficent activities abroad. 

While Californian gold-finding was electrifying 
mankind, astounding reports came from Australia 
of auriferous deposits unparalleled by all previous 
discoveries. The precious metal was said to be 
weg up in boulder-like masses upon the sur- 
ace of the ground. When nuggets of incredible 
weight were shipped to England, and gold markets 
quaked with apprehension of a deluge that would 
utterly subvert all values, such a furor set in 
as had never perhaps been known in the world 
before. A gold-fever pervaded civilisation. The 
‘finds’ in California had prepared men for almost 
anything ; but this preternatural quantity of gold 
lying in the mysterious solitudes of the ‘newest 
world,’ made the placers and the mines of America 
seem insignificant. A frenzy to possess the fas- 
cinating metal waiting for owners seized upon 
multitudes of every order of mind, and almost 
every e of society sent representatives to the 
Australian diggings. The strong, the weak, the 
poor, the rich, the learned, the illiterate jostled 
in a mighty stampede to the Southern Eldorado, 
But speedily they were differentiated into ranks 
and conditions, that few had dreamed of when 
starting on the common quest. Civilisation shaped 
their ends in spite of themselves. Extraordinary 
metamorphoses took — Gold-getting was an art 
that only some could prosecute. More than desire 
was needed to win the metal from its recesses. The 
idle, the incompetent, the unstable, the vagrant, 
failed in the gold-fields, as they had failed in 
other fields at home. The head-learned became 
subordinate to the hand-learned. University-men 
became the cooks and washermen of navvies and 
sailors who tracked the ore to its home. Young 
curates took to a pastoral life of another kind than 
they had known in Britain, and tended sheep on 
the Plains. Cockney roughs, who had disturbed 
the peace of their native Metropolis, maintained 
order in the antipodeal mobs, Country bumpkins 
were transformed into colonial magnates, wandering 
pedlers became merchants and bankers. Convicts 
rose from ignominy and despair to honour and 
wealth. Such a terrific sifting was never seen 
previously, as went on in Australia during the 
rushes from one gold-field to another, and while 
the social edifice was being sketched. The fate 
of millions was profoundly changed, not only 
in Australia, but at home. So great a com- 
mingling of men and ideas had never occurred 
before. California had interfused many tribes, 
kindreds, and tongues; but things went on in 
Australia on a larger scale and with greater 
rapidity. 

Great as were the social consequences of gold- 
finding in Australia itself, they were still greater 
in England and Europe, as the golden river poured 
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into the channels of trade. The last vestiges of 
feudalism tottered to their fall; and associated 
industry spread into every country. Joint-stock 
Companies began to supersede individuals in 
commerce ; for the wealth of the world was now 
in many hands. Wages rose, and the hours of 
labour fell universally. The education of the 
masses of the people was also thereby rendered 
more than hitherto possible. A new and remark- 
able confidence in the future began to affect 
mankind. Heretofore, the Golden Age had been 
placed in the irrecoverable past, and men had 
accepted the doleful belief that an inevitable 
degeneracy was the fate of humanity. With the 
new gold and the innumerable instruments of 
wealth it created, a new faith in the brilliant 
destiny of posterity arose. The deductions of 
science warranting this were eagerly caught up. 
Theories and speculations that would have been 
rejected with contempt twenty years before, found 
ready acceptance. 

For thirty years this time lasted, and then the 
golden harvest shrank into smaller and smaller 
crops, men’s a falling proportionately. Gold 
was still got in California and Australia, and new 
fields in New Zealand had been discovered. But 
the yield was not encouraging; the fever was 
over. The demands of commerce were infinite ; 
for it had dilated to the extremities of the planet. 
Moreover, the influx of gold had affected the 
monetary equilibrium of the world, compelling 
all states to make it their standard, while the 
wear and tear of coin was vastly greater than 
in earlier times, from the rapidity of circula- 
tion. Gold, like other substances, perishes in use. 
Tough and coherent as it is, the transfer from 
hand to hand and from pocket to pocket grinds 
it into impalpable dust, which is withdrawn from 
man’s service for ever. Nevertheless, though some 
may talk of a gold-famine, we may be on the 
eve of a gold-supply far more abundant than 
any previous ones. 

cently, Captain Burton, the celebrated tra- 
veller, has reported that almost illimitable gold 
can be obtained at the Gold Coast, Africa, a 
district which has been auriferously prolific for 
centuries, He says the region is equal to half 
a dozen Californias, a statement that might be 
doubted if made by a less capable authority. The 
testimony of the great traveller is supported 
by another illustrious discoverer, Commander 
Cameron, who visited and investigated the 


is found in the sea-sand, in the dust of the 
roads, and in the mud walls of native huts. 
Several mining Companies are engaged in gold- 
finding in the district, and they testify to the 
great possibilities it affords. A subject of such 
importance has of course been widely discussed 
by experts in England; and by this time large 
numbers of prospectors are doubtless verifying 
matters on the spot. 

There are many difficulties in Africa that did 
not confront the gold-diggers of California and 
Australia, The climate has its dangers; the 
inhabitants are savages; the rulers, suspicious 
and hostile to strangers. But where abundant 
gold is to be got with ease, white men will go; 
and the capital of civilisation will flow thither, 
bearing ten thousand energies to confront those 
of nature and barbarism. The want of gold is 


Gold Coast along with Captain Burton. Gold. 


so Great, that the world must have it at any risk ; 
and were it guarded by all the savages of Africa 
united into a single host, it would become the 
possession of commerce. When geologists and 
specialists have pronounced a favourable opinion, 
and diggers have proof positive that a great gold 
deposit remains to be worked,-the difficulties with 
natives will soon be solved. Medical science can 
mitigate the evils of the worst climate. ‘During 
the thirty years of great gold-discovery, the art 
of mining and washing for the metal has made 
more progress than in all antecedent time. Every- 
thing favours a speedy translation of African gold 
into the pti of international trade, should 
it be found in the quantities alleged by Captain 
Burton. 

But beside enlarging the possibilities of exter- 
nal civilisation, African gold would introduce an 
enduring civilisation into Africa itself, in those 
equatorial regions that have hitherto remained 
barbaric. California and Australia have given 
their auriferous treasures to the world, and 
in return have received a far greater enrich- 
ment in agricultural, pastoral, and mechanical 
wealth. Metallic deserts have been changed into 
industrial empires, that will enrich man for all 
coming time. So, in equatorial Africa, when gold 
has disappeared, civilisation will remain. Who 
can say what commercial future awaits the 
inhabitants of the Dark Continent, when once 
they are affiliated with the rest of the human 
family in the bonds of trade ? 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


CHAPTER XXX.—SHORN OF WEALTH AND SHORN 
OF ALL. 


Tue strong spring sunshine lay, at random broad- 
cast, on sea and shore, and the great. spring wind 
came roaring like the voice of a lusty giant. 
There was scarce a cloud in the sky, and scarce 
a cloud in happy Gerard’s mind. Stout Roland, 
feeling the spring in his veins, caracoled hither 
and thither with arched neck and mincing feet ; 
and Gerard felt all the horse’s joy, and in the 
pauses of the ride lifted up his voice and sang 
for gladness, at the eager wind and the wide 
sunshine and the hope of half an hour hence. 
He was riding to see Constance, and that of itself 
was enough ; and besides, Gerard was one of those 
men to whom riding is the most delightful of all 
physical pleasures. So, with Roland curveting 
and prancing and making a mighty pretence of 
scorn at all things—with a tender measured fine- 
ness in every motion the while—Gerard came 
up to the lodge-gates of the Grange, and called 
for the lodge-keeper with a voice of jollity. Out 
she came, shading her eyes from the bright light, 
an old woman, who had kept the lodge for the 
old family. 

‘They be all gone to town, Muster Lumby,’ 
said the old woman. 

‘Gone to town?’ repeated Gerard in a voice of 
disbelief. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the old lady, ‘all the fambly.’ 
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Gerard sat without reply for one dismal minute, 
and then turned away. 


A happy lover, who has come 
To look on her that loves him well, 
Who lights and rings the gateway bell, 
And learns her gone and far from home. 


He saddens; all the magic light 
Dies off at once from bower and hall, 
And all the place is dark, and all 
The chambers emptied of delight. 


He hung his head on the way back. There 
was no pleasure in the keen wind and bright 
sunshine on the homeward ride. Home reached, 
he found a note, just delivered by one of the 
Grange servants. It came from Constance, and 
ran thus : 


Dear GerarD—My father and Reginald are 
both going to town, and since I cannot be left 
in this great house alone, I am to go with them, 
and be taken to my Aunt Lucretia’s. You will 
not forget to write to me. We shall be away for 
at least a week.—Yours truly, CoNSTANCE. 


The note was cool enough, but all Constance’s 
missives had been cool, and so Gerard felt the 
absence of no accustomed warmth. Yet none 
the less the brief iciness chilled him, and he was 
puzzled by the command to write, and by the 
absence of an address to write to. This was the 
first he had heard of Aunt Lucretia, and he 
knew no more of her whereabouts than the note 
told him. He had a reticence about writing to 
Constance through her father, whose address he 
knew ; and he felt, with a proud sense of un- 
deserved injury, that if she had of purpose 
aforethought omitted her address, he would wait 
until she sent it to him. The bright sprin 
hours began to go heavily. Val Strange h 
mysteriously disappeared, and Gerard was lonely 
and altogether ill at ease, until on Thursday 
morning came a telegram from the offices of 
the firm, under the hand of Mr Barnes: 
‘Please come to town by first train. Make no 


y. 

‘Your father has been away four days, Gerard,’ 
said Mrs Lumby, ‘and has never written me a 
line. That is very unusual, and it makes me 
a little anxious. You must tell him to write 
at once.’ 

The call to town revived Gerard’s spirits. He 
was going to have a fortune put into his hands, 
and that meant freedom to marry so soon as 
Constance could be persuaded. 

‘All right, mother, he answered lightly, kiss- 
ing her. ‘I won't forget.—Good-bye, Milly. Get 
ready,’ he added with a compound smile, in 
which a most hangdog aspect blended comically 
with a beaming joyousness—‘get ready for your 
orange blossoms.’ Milly nodded gaily from the 
hall; the young fellow got into the dogcart 
beside the m, and waving his hand, drove 
away. Pleasant thoughts were with him on his 
journey, and his spirits seemed to leap the 

igher for their late depression, as a branch 
released swings upward. His little bitterness 
about Constance was all dispelled; and as he 
rode through London streets towards the offices, 
he whistled like the mavis. Looks are not easy 
to define, or Gerard might have read pity in 
the face of the very porter at the doors, and 


pity again in the face of elderly Johnson at his 


‘Good-morning, Johnson,’ said Gerard cheerily. 
‘Is my father here ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said the old clerk. ‘Mr Lionel and 
Mr George are up-stairs.’ 

Mr Lionel and Mr George were the junior 
partners, Gerard’s cousins. There was a marked 
sadness on the old man’s brow, and a melancholy 
quaver in his voice. 

‘How glum you Londoners are, Johnson,’ said 
the young fellow. ‘Why, if you meet a plough- 
man in the country, you hear him whistling—out 
of tune most likely, but still whistling. They 
catch the habit from the birds, perhaps. But 
all you people look as if you were assisting at 
a funeral.’ 

‘This way, sir,” said Johnson. ‘Allow me.’ 
He led the way up-stairs, turning half round to 
Gerard with a respectful bend. In the room 
which had been Garling’s, sat Mr Barnes and 
the junior partners. 

‘Good-day, George,” said Gerard cheerily.— 
*Good-day, Lionel. How d’ ye do, Barnes? All 
here to help me into El Dorado, I suppose.— 
Where’s the governor ?’ 

The cousins shook hands with him solemnly, 
and Barnes bowed with saddened visage. 

‘Well, upon my word,’ said Gerard, looking 
from one to the other, ‘you’re a cheerful lot, 
to be sure!’ As he looked, his own face caught 
something of the shadow which lay on theirs. 

‘Sit down,’ said his cousin Lionel. ‘We are 
in trouble here—Mr Barnes, tell him all you 
know.’ 

‘First of all, said Gerard, anxiously looking 
from one to another, ‘where is my father ?’ 

‘At his hotel,’ said Cousin George. ‘He is 
not well; in fact, he is seriously unwell; but 
don’t be afraid for him. Sit down.—Tell what 
you know, Barnes.’ 

At that, Barnes told all he knew, as we know 
it already ; and Gerard listened amazed, almost 
beyond amazement. 

‘In the course of the evening,’ pursued Barnes, 
‘I met Mr Lionel and Mr George. They had 
heard of the unfortunate circumstance of the 
cheque, and I gave them your father’s assurance 
that everything would be right to-day. We 
were all naturally anxious, and we arranged 
to meet here at nine o'clock this morning—an 
hour earlier than usual. Mr Lionel and Mr 
George will tell you that they called at your 
father’s hotel and could hear no news of him.’ 

‘I called, said Lionel, breaking in gravely, 
‘at Garling’s place, to see if he knew anything. 
They told me he was tg ie at the 
shop beneath the rooms he lived in—he had 
gone away with a lady on Tuesday night.’ 

‘With a lady?’ cried Gerard. 

‘A young lady,’ returned Cousin Lionel. ‘He 
had taken an extra room for her some days 
before, and spoke of her as his daughter. She 
called him her father ; and their joint story was 
credited.’ 

Gerard sank back in his chair, feeling like a 
man in a nightmare. 

Barnes went on with his story, from which 
it appeared that the three reaching the offices 
at the appointed hour, found the night-porter 
and his wife in a terrible flutter of alarm and 
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excitement, having two hours before discovered 
the head of the firm insensible upon the floor 
of that room. 

‘It was probably providential,’ said Barnes in 
conclusion, ‘that in falling, he had sli 
wounded himself and had lost a little blo 
I am bound to say that the watchman and his 
wife seem to have acted with great promptitude. 
The man ran at once for a surgeon. Your father 
was removed to his hotel ; a physician was sent 
for, and everything that skill could suggest had 
been done before our arrival.’ 

Gerard saw despair confronting him, and but 
an hour ago he had been so happy ! 

‘We have done what we could here,’ said 
George Lumby, rising and folding his arms 
across a burly chest. ‘We have turned over 
the whole of our private balances to the credit 
of the firm. That is but a drop in the ocean,’ 
he added sorrowfully ; ‘but’—lifting his head 
and striding across the room—‘it may help us 
after all.’ 

‘We conjecture,’ said Lionel, ‘that your father 
knows something we do not know, and we think 
that if we can tide over a day or two, he may 
save us. George and I have given instructions 
to realise on all stock we hold, and we may 
make a stand. But the cheque yesterday, and 
Garling’s flight, and your father’s sudden illness, 
have an ugly look. We are talked about every- 
where, and we expect to be pressed. The small- 
fry have been at us already, and have been 
paid. We shall stand out as long as we can.’ 

The very erty of the firm had led the 

eir ruin. It had been so pro- 


to t 

table to pour their profits anew into that great 
reservoir, that they had invested but little out- 
side it, and now the treasures of the reservoir 
had sunk, as into some great subterranean cavern. 


All day the ominous City talk went on, and 
men spoke of the great House as doomed. It 
was believed that Garling had got away with 
—— sums, and so his pre-eminence amongst 

een fellows remained undisputed still. There 
were some adventurous spirits who were willing 
to take long odds against the breakage of the 
firm; and sportive clerks offered the market 
betting on the event, as if it had been a sort of 
City Derby. Once that day the firm was hit 
hard ; and the junior partners took up a great 
bill of which, until then, they had known 
nothing, and waited with what stoicism they 


had for the next blow to fall. Gerard; feeling, 


as if his heart had been one great ache, sat 
down and wrote a letter to his mother, disguising 
from her the ills that had befallen, and striving 
to write lightly, whilst his heart sank over every 
word like me ‘Do not expect to hear from 
either of us for a day or two, he wrote, ‘for 
we are most prodigiously busy, and have no 
news which you unbusiness-like country-people 
would care to hear? 

Mrs Lumby reading this next day, took it 
for a jocular affectation of the cares of commerce 
worn for her amusement by the new tner, 
and she and Milly had a laugh over it. But 
a day or two actually going by, and she hear- 
ing no more, she wired a message of inquiry to 
the offices, 

‘You must answer it,’ said George Lumby, 
who took it down to the hotel to Gerard. ‘She 


will be up here, otherwise.—How is he?’ nodding 
at the door of the sick-room. Gerard had taken 
the dressing-room outside the chamber in which 
his father lay, and stayed there day and night. 

‘He knows nobody,’ said Gerard sadly. ‘Smiles 
at his fingers like a child, when he awakes.’ 

‘Have you spoken to him ?’- 

‘Yes. He knows nobody. The doctor says he 
is out of danger, bodily.’ 

‘He fears for his mind? Permanently ?’ 

: rs am afraid so,’ answered Gerard with a dreary 
sigh. 

‘We may go at any hour,’ said George gloomily 
—‘at any hour.’—Gerard answered only by 
another sigh.—‘ We are all in the same boat, 
Gerard. Wire to your mother, and tell her not 
to be alarmed, and then write to-night.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ answered Gerard; and his cousin 
went sadly away again. At that moment the 
door was rapped by a waiter, who brought in 
letters for Gerard, re-directed and sent on from 
the Hall by Milly. He looked at them absently, 
and seeing that one came from Constance, he 
opened it and read it. She wrote as coolly as 
ever, but bade him come to see her if he should 
come to town, and gave her address this time. 
Icily brief as it was, the note would have made 
him happy a day or two before ; and now, having 
read it, he laid it to his breast with a great sob, 
and hung his head, as if to hide from the mere 
daylight the blinding tears in his eyes. But 
recovering himself after a while, he answered 
his mother’s message, and afterwards sat down 
and wrote her a cheerful letter, asking her to 
come to London, and telling her that his father 
had been unwell, but was recovering now. ‘She 
will think it a slight matter, he thought; ‘and 
why should she be troubled, poor soul, before 
her time? She will be troubled enough, when 
she knows.’ 

When she came next day with Milly, she found 
her husband sitting up in bed, with a pinched 
and vacant look upon his face. He knew nobody, 
but smiled at her—an awful smile—and_ talked 
disjointedly of things that had happened years 
ago. Then Gerard discovered that his kindl 
meant deceit was cruel; for the shock well-nig 
cost his mother her wits, and for an hour or 
two she was pale and helpless and as cold as 
marble. Buta great fit of crying coming to her 
aid, she recovered herself, and sat down beside 
her husband’s bed; and she and Milly watched 
there to the exclusion of all others but Gerard 
and the doctors. They told her nothing of the 
affairs of the House, thinking one trouble enough 
at a time. Gerard sent no word to Constance, 
but waited like a man condemned until the last 
stroke should fall. It fell on ‘Tuesday, a week 
and a day after the elder Lumby’s arrival in 
town. ‘The two junior partners came together 
in the dusk of the afternoon, and he saw the 
doom of the House in their faces. 

‘Tt is all over, said the elder of the two in 
a commonplace voice. 

‘Yes,’ said the other. ‘We closed the doors 
at half-past two. We heard it cried by the news- 
boys in the streets as we came here.’ 

Gerard took up his hat and made as if to leave 
the room; but there was such a look upon his 
face, that the two cousins, exchanging a swift 


glance, stepped between him and the door, and A 
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each laid a friendly hand upon him. ‘ Where 
are you going, Gerard?’ asked George. 

e Lobes at them, first at one and then at 
the other, and ing their fear, shook his head, 
and tried to smile. ‘Iam going to see my sweet- 
heart,’ said the simple Gerard, choking down a 
sob. ‘I must tell her what has happened, and 
say good-bye. She can’t marry a pauper; and I 
don’t want her to learn the news from the papers. 
I sha’n’t be long away. You can keep it from 


my mother for a time. She has enough to 
bear.’ 


‘They know it in the hotel,’ said George. 
‘The very waiters know it. We are all in the 
same boat, Gerard.’ 

They shook hands sadly, as men before now 
have shaken hands in shipwreck, waiting for the 
shock and the plunge; and Gerard passed into 
the streets, and walked, deep beneath the waters 
of despair. How he reached the little house in 
Chesterfield Street, he never knew; but he stood 
at last before the door, and asked quietly for 
Miss Jolly ; and sent in his card and waited. To 
the day of his death, he will not forget that 
waiting. It seemed long, long before the little 
parlour-maid returned and marshalled him up- 
stairs and into Constance’s presence. She came 
with a languid grace to meet him, and held out 
her hand; but at the sight of his face, paused, 
and looked at him with greatening eyes. 

‘I have come to say good-bye,’ he said. His 
heart was like ice in his breast. 

‘Good-bye?’ she answered. ‘Gerard! What 
do you mean?’ She fancied she read somethi 
like a threat in his manner. Looks are best 
to read, and the reader is likely to see himself 
reflected in their characters. She was fresh from 
thinking ‘~ Val Strange. Of what was Gerard 

ing 

“Yes,” he answered ; ‘I am here to say good- 
bye. You can’t marry a pauper.’ His voice was 
strained and harsh, and he spoke with difficulty. 
‘The House has failed. I have come to tell you 
so, and to give you back your freedom.’ 

‘The House has failed? The firm?’ 

‘The firm of Lumby and Lumby is bankrupt,’ 
he responded. ‘I won’t detain you,’ he added 
helplessly, not knowing what words found their 
way to his lips. ‘Good-bye!’ With that he 
turned, and suddenly flung both arms abroad 
with the ultimate gesture of despair, and dropped 
them, heavily, at his sides. What could she 
say? What comfort could she offer? What 
consolation could reach him? ‘Work and hope, 
and I will wait.’ Ah, she was not free to say 
that. She might have said it to the man she 
loved, and have dared her father’s opposition, 
and poverty, and the cankering cares of waiting 
years, as many a maid had done before her for 
a true man’s sake. But she had no such balm 
gue who being shorn of wealth, was shorn 

Perhaps in some inmost corner of his heart 
he waited for some command which should give 
him life again. Perhaps, at the sight of his 
despair, she half wished that she could give it. 
She touched him timidly on the sleeve, awed by 
the silence of his grief, for she knew that he had 
loved her well, and she guessed at something 
of his miseries. At that touch he turned, and for 
one passionate moment held her in his arms; 


then, with a cry like that of some wild creature 
in extreme pain, he released her, and rushed from 
the room and from the house. 

* 

Constance, thus left alone, was filled with many 
struggling emotions, amongst which it would not 
have been easy for any philosopher to discern 
the uppermost. Gerard had half frightened her 
by the wildness of his farewell ; and she would 
have been less than woman had she been unmelted 
by his grief. His trouble, as it referred to her, 
naturally touched her less than did the loss of 
his fortune. ‘Me?’ she thought (and not un- 
wisely, for she judged from what she knew), ‘he 
will grieve because he has lost me, perhaps for 
a month or two; but he will feel the loss of his 
fortune all his life.’ She could not, struggle as 
she might, disguise from herself the fact that 
she was pleased to be free. She had never greatly 
cared for him. Since that first day when the 
warmth of his ardour had a little touched her 
heart, he had never raised a thrill in her. And 
since then, Val Strange had risen on the horizon 
of her life, and in spite of herself, she had glided 
into such a love for him as she never guessed or 
dreamed before. Yes; she was sorry for Gerard, 
but she was pleased to be free. And yet, Val 
had gone away; resolutely bent on curing him- 
self, and to that end had set an inexorable dis- 
tance between himself and her, and might stay 
away for years. Why, since it was to come, could 
not Gerard’s misfortune have come a week sooner? 
She hated herself for that cruel thought; but 
it was there, and she could not drive it from her. 
Poor Gerard! She respected him greatly, and 
liked him, coldly ; and it she had been an empress 
with gifts to give, she would have given him 
a new fortune, and have taken joy in the gift. 
She could scarcely have been sorrier for his loss 
if he had been her brother. But he had many 
friends, and amongst them Gerard would do very 
well. Anything like the bitterness of downright 
poverty was of course impossible for him. He 
could never come to that. 

Gerard pacing lonely in the gas-lit streets, gave 
the lost fortune little thought. There was grief 
enough for him in his mother’s grief, in his 
father’s helplessness, in his own loss of love, and 
hope of love. He had always been so used to 
money, that the prospect of poverty could take 
no hold upon him. Only those who have felt 
the gripe of poverty know so much as how to 
dread it. In the midst of his afflictions, poverty 
seemed likely to be the lightest, and it was cer- 
tainly the only one amongst them which a heart 
at once sound and gentle could at first sight 
scorn. It was burned into him that he had come 
away without one word of farewell from Constance. 
That seemed hard. But she had never made any 

reat pretence at caring for him, and his thoughts 
Eosen to be bitter. Yet poor Gerard was too 
simply noble to hold that mood long, and by-and- 
by he began to defend her, and to yearn over 
her, and to pray that whatever came to him, she 
might be happy. He even tried to take pleasure 
in the belief that she had not loved him, on the 
round that she would not grieve at his leaving 
ers but at that his sorely-tried heart rebelled. 
oe would like her to feel some grief at that—a 
ittle. 

Some thirty years ago, the Sage of Chelsea 
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preached one dogma, worded thus—‘ By all means, 
at all your own For = 
carriage of this dogma into practical every-day 
working, Gerard was peculiarly fitted. He said 
nothing of his personal griefs to any man or 
woman. He avoided all mention of them to his 
mother even, and resolutely and heroically fought 
them down. But the power Aes wore him thin and 
ale; and in the midst of all their distresses, 
ily and his mother had no keener grief than 
this of Gerard’s. The days went on, the great 
bankruptcy was noised abroad, and other lesser 
bankruptcies followed it in due course. Garling’s 
vast fraud widened its 
uences, as t crimes will ; and people who ha 
ow lial him, and never dal hear of him, 
went hungry because of him. The properties of 
the firm were sold at auction ; the very desk at 
which old Johnson had sat these fifty years was 
knocked down to the highest bidder before the 
veteran’s sorrowing eyes; the very ledgers went 
for waste paper, all but the latest; the premises 
themselves were sold, realising a price so vast 
that creditors reading it grew easier in their 
minds; the senior partner’s private properties 
were impounded with the rest, stocks and shares 
and balance at the banker’s; and Lumby Hall 
was in the market. 

Then it came out, when the panic was over, 
that there was enough for everybody, even the 
lawyers, and that there was a little to be saved 
after all. But in the middle of the distresses, 
and in this pale gleam of joy which followed 
them, the head of the great wrecked House of 
Lumby and Lumby sat like a child, with no 
more than a child’s joys and a child’s sorrows, 
smiling at the sunlight playing on his wall, or 
whimpering to be lonely in the dusk. His 
memory was aruin. He knew nobody. 


CANCALE AND ITS FISHERIES. 


CaNcALE is the name of a commune or parish 
situated in the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, 
a division of the ancient French province of 
Brittany. By the same cognomen are also known 
a small but deep bay within the larger one of 
Mont St-Michel, and a village standing on the 
summit of very high cliffs, a mile or so from 
the sea. But the long row of houses and cottages, 
the pretentious hotel, the wine and other shops 
built upon a narrow slip of land just above 
high-water mark, which tourists visit, and 
assume to be Cancale, is only the fishing-port 
of La Houle (Anglict, ‘The Surf’); and if the 
said tourists have been there when a strong 
north-wester is blowing, and have seen the 
waves dashing and foaming upon the shore, they 
will be satisfied that the place deserves its 
appellation. The bay along which La Houle 
stretches is nearly a crescent; one arm—its 
eastern—reaching towards Mont Dol; the other 
—its northern—jutting into the sea. This last 
ears so close a resemblance to the snout of a 
pis; that it has been called from time immemorial 
¢ Grouin de Cancale—grouin being the French 
for the nozzle portion of porcine organisation. 
The bottom of the sea between the two headlands 
just mentioned, and indeed somewhat beyond 
them, is thickly covered with a sort of ooze, 
highly Recon: to the production and habits 


of the oyster, for which Cancale and its neigh- 
bourhood have been long celebrated. But as 
dredged some little distance from land, and 
brought and deposited nearer in-shore on what 
are called parcs—beds of mud and stones—the 
molluse obtains no other food than that supplied 
from salt water, and although it grows under 
the diet, yet it acquires a strong briny taste, 
not agreeable to the majority of French epicurean 
consumers. To remedy this, the following plan 
is adopted. The oyster is taken while young 
from the parcs hereabouts, and sent to other 
localities where natural springs of soft water 
mix with the salt; and surprising effects result 
under the advantages of procuring sustenance 
from the elements of both fluids. Thus, at 
Marennes, near La Rochelle—one of the parcs 
of this nature—the Cancale oyster loses its bitter 
saline taste, increases enormously in size and 
thickness, and becomes that dark-green colour 
which is so repulsive to Englishmen, who are 
accustomed to white or pearly natives, though 
highly appreciated by Gallic gourmands. 
he fishing-fleet of Cancale, both for dredgi 

oysters and catching fish, numbers more than 
two hundred lugger-rigged craft of small tonnage. 
These boats are owned partly by single indi. 
viduals, partly by their crews, who have clubbed 
together for co-partnership. Their tackle and gear 
cost as much as the boats and sails; the nets— 
which are chiefly made at Nantes—being the 
great item of expense. The seine is never used ; 
the trawl, which is fitted with a huge head- 
bag or receptacle, being the sort of snare generally 
adopted. Each boat has a functionary called ‘a 
mistress ;’ that is, a woman who has contracted, 
under certain conditions, for the sale of the take 
of the craft. The crew have therefore nothing 
to do with the disposal of the fish. The produce 
of the sale effected by the ‘mistress’ is generally 
divided into five parts—two to the owner or 
owners of the boat, one to her skipper, and two 
to the crew, the woman having previously 
deducted her legitimate profits. 

The life of a ‘Cancalais,’ as these fishermen 
dub themselves, is one even more rife with 
danger than that of others of their calling. The 
bay of Mont St-Michel is one of the most 
perilous seas in the world. Equinoctial tides 
rise in it to the height of fifty feet, and ordinary 
tides to thirty-five feet. The distance between 
high and low water marks is more than six 
miles in some places; and the rapidity of the 
currents, especially on a stormy day, maelstrom- 
like. Quicksands, too, are numerous, and a boat 
shoaled on one of them during ebb-tide, has 
little chance of its crew being saved ; as regards 
itself, none. In calm weather, the boats fish in 
the shallowest waters, their keels occasionally 
heeling in the mud; and here they take soles, 
turbot, doree, brill, and skate, in considerable 
quantities. Government forbids fishing within 
a mile of the shore ; but so soon as night sets 
in and screens the fishermen and their fleet 
from the look-outs of the steam gunboat at 
Granville and the coast-guard sailing-schooner at 
Cancale, the boats are run within the proscribed 
limits, and the forbidden fruit is tasted. Oysters 
are allowed to be taken only on certain days at 
certain times of the year, a strict watch being 
kept by the two vessels above mentioned, from 
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which signals are made when dredging is to 
commence, and to cease. Fishing proper, how- 
ever, goes on all the year, the only restriction 
—with the exception of the fixed distance from 
shore, as already mentioned—being that of 
mailage, or size of the meshes of the nets. 
Meshes wider by a fraction of an inch only, 
having been ordered by government to be used, 
and their use are or a few years, brought 
the population of Cancale to the verge of starva- 
tion, fishes that were entangled before, escaping 
now. In fact, so momentous a question is this 
one of mailage among a class of individuals who 
earn their living from the depths of the sea, 
that candidates for state or municipal offices 
invariably promise the electors to obtain for 
them the privilege of smaller meshes for the 
fishing-nets ; that promise, whether carried out or 
not, Sine the only safe ‘card’ for securing 
gg Mailage is the bugbear of the Canca- 


s. 
The hardy Cancale fisherman is essentially a 
religious man. The very words of the skipper 
of a boat as he directs his crew to cast the net 
and begin trawling, show him to be so. ‘A la 
grace de Dieu,’ — he, as the huge snare goes 
over the side. e Cancalais belong to the 
purest Breton race, a pious one in thought and 
in deed ; and a single glance at the small pier of 
the haven of La Houle will be sufficient to reveal 
their character and that of their belongings. On 
that pier is erected a signal-post with a night 
alarm-bell, to notify danger to the fishing-fleet 
at sea ; also, a stone cross, where the women come, 
when that ominous bell sounds, to kneel and pray. 
Many are the heart-rending scenes witnessed here, 
when, after hours of deep supplication and anxious 
watching, it is found that the boat on board of 
which is a husband, or a son, or a brother, is 
not numbered among those that have weathered 
the tempest, and happily reached the anchorage. 
As many as fifty or sixty boats have been lost 
in one tide, and one-fourth of the inhabitants 
rendered thereby objects of public charity. 

The great man at Cancale is the Naval Com- 
missary. He settles all vital questions, and 
represents the Minister of the navy. He looks 
to every minute observance which binds the 
fishermen—who are always under the articles of 
war—to the government; he can try them by 
court-martial, or send them to prison with a 
word. He is another of the ‘bogies’ of their 
surroundings. 

The crew of each boat cannot be fewer than 
four—namely, the master or skipper, with two 
men and a boy. During the Crimean War, 
however, all the fishermen were drafted by 
government into men-of-war. A few disabled 
sailors, old men, and boys under fourteen years 
of age, and the women and children, were the 
only persons left in the villages of La Houle and 
La Cancale. Starvation stared them in the face ; 
but the women set to work, and, with the aged 
and crippled seamen and the youths not in their 
teens, ‘manned’ such luggers as they could, fished 
as well as they could, and saved the district from 
commercial obliteration, although it has not even 
yet recovered from the depression this abnormal 
state of things entailed. 

In the summer season, fewer hands are needed 
on board the fishing-craft than during the bois- 


terous winter-time ; hence all superfluous seafar- 
ing men, together with many a landsman unused 
to plough the main in any shape, but who has 
a fancy, nevertheless, for creating what he calls 
a little pécule—stock of cash averaging about 
twenty pounds for five months—embark for the 
Newfoundland cod fisheries, returning therefrom 
when autumn sets in. These Newfoundland 
crews are remarkably unmaritime, only a very 
few being genuine ‘salts, the rest being com- 
posed of individuals expert in the preparation 
of the fish, and of landsmen to whom sea-sick- 
ness is an ordinary sensation. With elements 
like these packed in unseaworthy ships, many 
a Breton merchant is enriched, and many a 
Breton home desolated. However, as Kingsley 
sings : 
Men must work, and women must weep. 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 


It may not be foreign to this paper to say 
a word or two on a phase of the law affecting 
the marine in France, since it has already been 
mentioned that the fishermen of Cancale are 
under naval subjection. Every sailor, whether 
in the merchant service, or enrolled in a reserve 
of that of the state, is liable at any time to be 
called ‘to the flag,’ and to do duty on board 
a man-of-war. hile so employed, a part of 
his wages is assigned to the feminine portion of 
his relations—his mother, wife, or sister; and 
although the share is somewhat moderate, yet it 
is eagerly sought for by young women, who, if 
for nothing else, at least for the dole in question 
are desirous of obtaining Jack’s hand. <A déléga- 
tion is the name of the document conferring 
upon the lady the right of drawing the assigned 
money, and among the Cancalais maidens it has 
passed into a by-word. So, if you hear Marie 
or Céleste of La Houle say to her bosom- 
friend, ‘Je vais étre déléguée’ (I am about to 
be delegated), understand that she means that 
Pierre or Antoine, the smart fisherman, is about 
to lead her to the hymeneal altar, and to give 
her the right of pocketing the regulated part 
of his pay while he is serving. 

In conclusion, as we stroll along the calcareous 
beach of the place we have faintly endeavoured 
to sketch, a host of children will follow our 
footsteps, asking for sous. Let us put our hands 
cheerfully into our pockets and give. The little 
supplicants are not beggars in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word; they are the sons and 
daughters of those whom the Crimean War 
made orphans. 


PLAYING THE WRONG CARD. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 


At a distance of sixty odd miles from London, 
stands Fieldenham, a small town of some three 
or four thousand inhabitants, and consisting, as 
do many such places, of one long street, with 
branches leading in the direction of the various 
neighbouring villages, to which it stands in the 
relation of metropolis. It is as peaceful and 
quiet, as dull and monotonous, as any small 
country-town need be; so that the stray visitor 
from London is wont to exclaim against the 
stagnation of the place, and to wonder what its 
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inhabitants can find to interest them sufficiently 
to keep them alive, or at anyrate awake. In 
this manner do those who dwell in the great 
centres of population speak of petty towns and 
villages, forgetting that the drama of life has 
engrossing interest for each of its 
actors when played on the tiniest stage in the 
world, as when it has the Metropolis itself for 
its theatre. 

A little way from the town—a quarter of a 
nile, ery from the hostel which marked 
the end of its High Street—stood a house known 
as the Elms Knoll, or more frequently ‘The 
Knoll’ only ; and here dwelt Mr Maurice Hythe. 
This gentleman was highly valued by the towns- 
folk on account of his promptness in payment, 
and absence of cavilling at whatever prices were 
charged ; yet they regretted that he was of such 
secluded habits as seldom or never to be seen 
in the town. Moreover, no guests ever came to 
the Knoll, nor were those who called out of 
courtesy, encouraged to repeat the ceremony. 
Mr Hythe was an invalid, which partly accounted 
for his recluse habits; but he was, besides, 
a man of silent, almost morose manners, and 
wherever he was, the place was the gloomier 
for his presence. This was the testimony of his 
servants, who were likely to be right in such 
a matter. He had neither wife nor children ; 
it was reported that he was a widower ; but even 
his servants did not profess to know with cer- 
tainty. He had perhaps chosen his residence 
from his hermit-like tastes, for it lay a long 
way back from the road, and the demesne was 
fenced and screened on all sides by lofty hedges 
and tall trees—a screen which became denser 
aor by year, as the owner would not aliow the 

edges to be trimmed, and so the grounds grew 
to have a wild, lonely aspect. 

When Mr Hythe had been at the Elms Knoll 
some four years, another strange family came 
to reside near Fieldenham, in itself an uncommon 
event ; but what made it more singular in this 
case was, that the new-comers bore the same 
name as the proprietor of the Knoll, and then 
it was found that the head of the new family— 
Mr Ignatius Hythe—was a brother of the elder 
resident. This was gratifying news to Fielden- 
ham ; for the new-comer was not only married, 
with five or six children, the eldest, indeed, being 
a young man of nineteen or twenty years, but 
he was a broad-faced, loud-speaking, bustling 
man; had been a surgeon in the army; was 
altogether different from Mr Maurice, and there- 
fore likely, it was hoped, to effect. a great change 
and improvement in the domestic economy of 
the Knoll. Time passed, however, and this 
improvement was not visible. Those who were 
on the alert to note what was going on in the 
neighbourhood—and these comprised, it is pro- 
bable, every living soul in it from seven years 
of age upwards—reported that while Mr Ignatius 
Hythe was a frequent visitor at Elms Knoll, he 
was never accompanied by his wife or any of 
his children; nor did his brother ever return 
the visit. Thus far it was easy to see; but 
beyond this no explanation was obtainable ; so 
the habits and peculiarities of Mr Maurice 
Hythe continued to be a tantalising problem to 
the townsfolk. 

It was on an evening in midsummer, when 


one of the long beautiful June days was declin- 
ing, that the brothers were walking at the back 
of the Knoll House, pacing to and fro in a small 
meadow which, from its position and the close- 
ness of its ‘hedgerow elms,’ formed the most 
retired spot of the demesne, and _ therefore, 
doubtless, the favourite retreat of the owner. 
It was so silent and gloomy indeed, as to be 
depressing for a man of Mr Ignatius Hythe’s 
temperament, and of his own free-will he would 
never have sought such a promenade. He said 
something of this to his brother, by way of 
breaking a long silence. Maurice turned his thin 
sunken face towards him, and with a smile 
which was almost more bitter than it was sad, 
said : ‘You have not gone through the discipline, 
Ignatius, which has been my lot.’ 

‘Discipline!’ began the other; but evidently 
altering a speech which was intended to be 
sarcastic, continued: ‘But I thinking, 
Maurice, that there was a time when you were 
the more hearty and lively of the two; and 
now ’—— 

‘And now I am a gloomy misanthrope—perhaps 
a madman, you would say,’ interposed Maurice. 
‘But what I am, I have made myself; what I 
suffer, I have brought on myself—as you know.’ 

‘I know that you brood too much on the 
ast, returned his brother. ‘Why don’t you 
et bygones be bygones? You can’t recall the 

t. 
ie !? exclaimed Maurice; ‘I cannot, or my 
grief would not be so bitter. I have had the 
vision again, Ignatius; that is twice. On its 
third coming, it will be my death-warning. I 
have seen my solicitor, and all is settled, as I 
have told you.’ 

Ignatius smoked his cigar in silence, and there 
was an increased depression about him, which 
implied that this announcement was not alto- 
gether to his taste. His brother, too, walked 
oer on, but there was nothing unusual in 
this. 

‘It is of no use my urging you to go amon 
people again,’ said Ignatius at last. ‘I pres | 
stake my life that a single month of cheerful, 
rational society would get rid of all this 
hypochondriacal delusion. It is nothing more. 

owever, I will not press the matter; I know 
what you are. You will not even see the doctor 
I recommended, I suppose ?” 

‘No, no,’ replied Maurice. ‘If he saw my 
wasted and broken figure, he would try all the 
commonplaces of his art upon me, and perhaps, 
when he heard me speak, would suggest still 
greater seclusion, or even restraint. His remedy 
would not be yours—the mixing with cheerful 
society. My present mode of living may seem 
to you a kind of penance; but penance is now 
all that I ought to live for’ 

Ignatius had probably anticipated some such 
ending to the discussion ; for he made no attempt 
to prolong it, but spoke on different subjects, 
and ere long took his departure. The cheerful- 
ness and bonhomie which had marked his manner 
during almost the whole of his interview with 
his brother, disappeared when he found himself 
outside the Kaa gates; and during the walk 
to his own residence, the expression of his face 
was as sombre as his brother’s in his gloomiest 
m 
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His home was at a smart modern villa, much 
smaller, much brighter-looking than the Knoll, 
and commanding from its windows all the gaiety 
which the high-road could afford; for there, no 
overgrown hedges or shadowing trees intercepted 
the view. Mrs Hythe, a y of middle age, 
was seated at work in a parlour commanding 
the aforesaid road ; and to the gentleman at 
once repaired. 

‘Well’ he began at once, ‘I have had it out 
with him.’ 

‘Indeed !’ exclaimed his wife. ‘And what does 
he say? Does he’—— 

‘Oh! there is nothing fresh,’ returned Mr 
Hythe. ‘The only satisfaction I have gained is 
to know that all is settled against us. J call it 

inst us ; of course he does not.’ 

‘What! all that nonsense about trustees and 
so on?’ inquired the lady. 

‘Exactly,’ said her husband. ‘It is all settled 
now; the lawyers have done everything. His 
rey will remain in the hands of trustees 
or twenty years—all except that paltry sum 
in the funds; then, if no one appears in that 
time, it will go half to us or our heirs, and half 
to that precious hospital.’ 

‘Twenty years !’ echoed his wife. ‘What good 
will it be to us in twenty years?’ 

‘Not a fraction, said Hythe; ‘and there will 
be no raising money upon it; for re there 
may be a possibility of these shadows and dreams 
turning to realities, yet who would lend money 
on such a remote contingency ?’ 

‘He is mad; he ought to be put in an asylum!’ 
exclaimed Mrs Hythe angrily. 

‘Of course he ought, assented her husband ; 
‘and I can’t think where the common-sense of 
his doctor has been—to say nothing of his con- 
science and the duty he owes to society—that 
he has not had him declared out of his mind, 
and put where he would be taken care of, long 
ago. Mr Hythe’s tone and air as he said this 
were sufficiently decided to show that his con- 
science at anyrate would certainly have coun- 
selled the ‘taking care’ of his brother after this 
fashion. He could not bear to sit quietly down 
under the disturbing influence of these thoughts, 
but announced his determination of taking a stroll 
into the town; and in pursuance of this resolve, 
set out, after a few minutes’ further conversa- 
tion with his wife. 

Myrtle Villa, the name of Mr Ignatius Hythe’s 
residence, was not farther from the town than 
was Elms Knoll; the Knoll facing a cross-road, 
while the Villa, as intimated, looked upon the 
great London highway; so that Mr Hythe was 
not long in reaching the entrance to Fieldenham. 
Although the sun had disappeared, the light out 
in the open country was still clear; but in the 
town, under the shade of the buildings in the 
long High Street, the dullness of twilight pre- 
vailed, and in nearly all the shops the gaslights 
were burning, 

Some idea of business was possibly attached 
to this evening stroll, for he knocked at one of 
the smartest yet most substantial houses in the 
street, the door of which bore a large brass plate, 
on which was inscribed ‘BrarF and MARDLE, 
Solicitors.’ In answer to his inquiry, however, 
it rma that Mr Mardle was not within. 

‘It does not greatly matter,’ muttered Hythe, 


as he turned away; ‘he could not have helped 
me; nor could he have told me anything I do 
not know.’ 

He was so absorbed in his reflections, that 
he was rather surprised to find himself standing 
opposite to the King’s Arms Hotel and Posting- 
house—its old title, which had descended from 
a past generation, but was now, as regarded the 
Posting-house, little better than a myth and a 
fable. In addition to this, the establishment held 
the Assembly Rooms also; and Mr Hythe had 
unconsciously halted in front of two large bills, 
which, affixed to boards that leaned on each 
side of the doorway, announced that some per- 
formance would be held there that evening. He 
found that Professor Alberto Regaldini, assisted 
by Mademoiselle Lucile la Petite Tuscano—he 
smiled as he read these incongruous names—would 
give his refined entertainment from the Royal 
Scientific Gallery, London, and as performed 
with triumphant success in all the chief cities 
and towns of the British Empire ; introducing, 
the bill went on to say, the celebrated Mono- 
logue, in which Professor Regaldini would sus- 
tain six separate characters, with si gan 
songs ; and concluding with a grand ballet, su 

rted by the before-mentioned Mademoiselle 

ucile and Professor Alberto. There was a 
great deal of this; the changes were rung on 
the names in every possible way; but it was 
clear enough that there were no other per- 
formers, unless we reckon the celebrated pianist 
Herr von Joinville as one of the Company. 
a rea three at anyrate, no other names 
a ed. 

“ oved by a sudden impulse, which, to judge 
from the cynical smile accompanying it, was 
hardly complimentary to the expected entertain- 
ment, Hythe entered the portal. He went along 
the silent and empty lobby until he reached what 
was evidently the pay-place; but no one sat at 
the receipt of custom, till, while he hesitated what 
to do, a young man appeared from the adjoining 
bar, evidently prveein by the sound of foot- 
steps; so Mr Hythe judged from observing that 
he passed the back of his hand quickly over his 
lips, on seeing the stranger. ‘I will take a 
ticket for this entertainment,’ said Hythe. ‘It 
has commenced, I presume ?’ 

‘Just this minit, sir,’ said the young man. He 
knew it had been in action for half an hour, but, 
as he afterwards observed to his friend, ‘he wasn’t 
going to crab the business.’ ‘ Reserved—stalls— 
or area, sir? Reserved is two shillings—stalls, 
one shilling—area, sixpence, sir. No half-price.’ 

‘If there is room in the reserved, I will take 
one of them,’ said Hythe. 

‘O yes, sir; you will find room there.— 
Thank ye, sir, continued the young man, as he 
handed a yellow ticket marked 503, which, 
from its worn and limp condition, had evidently 
done duty many a night before. 

Mr Hythe passed through the green baize- 
covered door, and found himself in the Assembly 
Room. It was a large dull-looking place, with 
walls divided into old-fashioned panellings; a 
number of Windsor chairs and forms; a raised 
mage at the further end. The room would 

ve seated between three and four hundred 
persons comfortably, and there were some seven- 
teen or eighteen present. No one at all in the 
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reserved seats; the hotel proprietor’s children 
in the stalls ; townspeople in the area, 

Professor Regaldini was bowing and leaving 
the stage as Mr Hythe entered ; — tm 
concluded his Mysterious Marvels of Modern 
Magic, as performed before the Court and Aris- 
tocracy—for the Professor was a conjurer also— 
and then the — struck up the entr’acte music. 
Hythe was able to tell that the haggard-looking 
man at the pianoforte was no common player ; 
and he listened, with more interest than SS had 
anticipated, to a piece which must have been 
caviare to the multitude. 

Then Professor Regaldini came on for his 
celebrated Monologue Impersonations, and was 
in succession a Yorkshire farmer, a bonnie fish- 
wife, a swell of the period, a Highlander, Padd 
from Cork, and Mr Pickwick, spectacles and 
No doubt it was all very clever, but dreary; so 
horribly dreary, and so suggestive of something 
seen a hundred times before, that the scanty 
audience could not be roused to enthusiasm by 
the performance. Then came duets in character 
and out of character, by Mademoiselle Lucile and 
the Professor ; and then the Grand Ballet, which 
would have been more miserable and depressing 
than anything that had gone before it, but for 
the wentattal grace and beauty of the child. 
She was only some twelve years old. The feeble, 
awkward dancing of her toilworn coadjutor ; the 
wretched attempts at scenery or decoration ; the 
empty room, with its hollow echoes—all were 
forgotten, or rendered of no account, by the 
extraordinary accomplishments of the girl, and 
Hythe found himself watching the dance with 
interest to the last. He would have remained 
to the last, had this performance been even more 
tedious than all which had preceded it, as an 
idea had formed and developed in his mind, 
while watching the earlier portion of the ‘ enter- 
tainment.’ 

The scanty audience filtered slowly from the 
hall ; the gas was turned down ; the ‘Company ’— 
which, all told, consisted of the two performers, 
the musician, and the young man who had taken 
Mr Hythe’s money—began folding up ‘ properties’ 
and clearing off their miserable bits of scenery, 
&e, All this time Mr Hythe was standing in the 
darkest corner of the room, unnoticed, or perhaps 
supposed to be connected with the house; but 
when the last article had been put aside, and 
the little group stood in the centre of the plat- 
form, counting over the few shillings which 
evidently constituted the takings of the evening— 
while the burly proprietor of the hotel eyed them 
curiously from a little distance—all looked up 
with a start as Mr Hythe came forward ; and he 
thought the scared expression on their faces 
indicated a dread that the stranger might be 
about to make some demand for money. ‘The 
entertainment is over,’ began Professor Regaldini. 
—‘I beg your pardon,’ he continued, altering his 
tone; ‘I believe I saw you in the reserved 
seats 

‘Yes, replied Hythe; ‘I had the pleasure of 
seeing the entertainment this evening. I see it 
18 announced for two nights only. Your stay in 
the town will not be longer, I suppose ?” 

‘Yes, sir; it is announced for two nights,’ said 
the Professor in a lugubrious tone, and with a 


received does not justify us in repeating the show. 
We shall not give the entertainment again.’ 

The Professor was a tall, hungry-looking man, 
narrow-chested, and stooping, without a trace of 
any nationality about him save the English, and 
London English too. A certain asthmatic short- 
ness of breath, which made itself apparent every 
other minute, showed what a trial his work of 
that evening had involved. The other members 
of the Company were standing around, dejected 
enough, a with a certain expectant curiosity, 
as though hoping something might come out of 
this unlooked-for discussion. 

‘Well, it is not to the credit of the town to 
neglect such a performance as yours,’ continued 
Hythe ; ‘and for our reputation, I think some- 
thing ought to be done to support you. If you are 
not engaged, I would ask the fll of your 
company at supper here, with, of course, Made- 
moiselle and Herr von Joinville—Mr Bartell’— 
addressing the proprietor of the hotel—‘ you can 
give us a tolerable supper at once, no doubt?’ 

‘Oh, certainly, sir!’ exclaimed the landlord, 
who was no stranger to Mr Hythe, and knew 
by repute the wealth of his brother. ‘In ten 
minutes, if you please, sir.’ 

‘Then let us lice the best you can put on in 
that time,’ said Hythe. ‘I leave all to you. Your 
champagne I know already is good.’ 

A flush lit up the haggard faces of the two 
men at this mention of a wine which showed 
the character of the expected feast; and bein 
invited by the landlord to adjourn to the ‘smi 
club-room,’ the party followed him at once, due 
provision being made for the regalement of the 
assistant elsewhere. 

On their way, the Professor stole an instant to 
whisper to the pianist: ‘This is capital, isn’t it? 
But I wonder what he means by it? 


CONVICT SCHOOLS. 
BY A CONVICT SCHOOLMASTER. 


Ir was the opinion of Sydney Smith that educa- 
tion—mere book-learning—should not form part 
of a convict’s training. Lord Norton, at a Social 
Science Congress some few years ago, expressed 
a similar opinion. That convict schools as at 
present conducted are failures, is the opinion of 
many men more practically acquainted with the 
schools in question than either Sydney Smith 
or Lord Norton. 

Convict prisons and their doings generally are 
mysteries to the greater part of the outside world. 
The old-world idea, that cruelties innumerable 
are being perpetrated daily on the unfortunate 
inmates, has not yet been exploded. To be 
more correct, to a large proportion of the 
inmates, convict prisons are sanatoria where 
they may recruit their bodily strength, and school 
their already profound criminal knowledge for 
further and more extensive depredations on 
society. A very small proportion, indeed, find 
a convict prison a worse home than the roof- 
tree they have left. Surely there is evidence of 
this in the fact, that a very large percentage 


return the second, third, fourth, and even fifth 


ara at the proprietor. ‘But the patronage 
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time, to enjoy its immunity from anxiety and 
the general troubles incident to an honest life. 
But all this will be found set out fully in Five 
Years’ Penal Servitude, a book which contains 
much truth on the subject. 

A convict on admission to prison is examined 
by the senior schoolmaster, in order somewhat 
to test his ability; and is placed in one of 
four classes, three of which attend school, while 
the fourth—about two-thirds of the whole 
admissions—are excluded, and never, under 
any pretence but that of letter-writing, are 
allowed to be present during school-time. This 
last class includes men of various educational 
attainments, from those who have received a 
university education, down to those who are 
just able to write a letter legibly and pretty 
correctly as to orthography, to read, say, an 
ordinary magazine article, and to work arith- 
metic up to and including weights and measures. 
When any man of the three school classes 
arrives at the above educational standard, he is 
consigned to the non-attending class. These last 
are allowed, and largely avail themselves of the 
privilege of having advanced educational works 
in their cells, including popular and technical 
educators, text-books of the sciences, dictionaries, 
&e. Many, during the hours they have to 
spare, learn a language, or even two, as well 
as these can be learned without a teacher. 
Shorthand is a favourite subject, and one which 


I am afraid is acquired in most instances for |; 


doubtful purposes. Those who attend school 
are taught in much the same way as are 
similar classes in an ordinary National or Board 
school. 

At this point may be described the kind of 
men employed by the Civil Service Commissioners 
as schoolmasters. Originally, there were various 
methods of admission to the service. Influence 
was everything in many cases, and consequently 
unfit men may still be found among convict 
schoolmasters; but for many years the only 
channels of admission have been either through 
examination by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
or the candidate must be in possession of a 
certificate from the Education Department—a 
certificate similar in every respect to, and 
gained in the same way as that held by Lon- 
don and provincial Board schoolmasters, In 
fact, the majority of convict masters were 
originally either National or Board school- 
teachers—men who have passed five years as 

oO meas and two years at a ining 

ollege. 

Now as to the farcical nature of the school. 
Convict prisons possess all the plant and 
mechanism of ordinary schools—teachers, scholars, 
apparatus of all kinds in abundance ; but here, 
for all practical purposes, the matter ends. The 
teaching done is practically nil, as will be seen 
from the following facts. The average time 
allowed each scholar is one hour per week, and 


out of this hour must be deducted the coming 
\ 


to and returning from school, serving out and 


collecting material, &. It is during these hur- 
ried minutes, then, that the schoolmasters have 
their sole opportunity of teaching their ——- 
pupils, the greater part of whom are ‘dense’ to 
the last degree. If education be at all necessary 
and beneficial to prisoners, why give eleven hours 
per day to labour and meals, and but one 
poor solitary hour per week to improvement of 
the mind? Why give them just sufficient edu- 
cation to disgust them with their slow pro- 
gress? Is it probable, is it possible that the 
schoolmasters can work any improvement? As 
matters at present stand, both teachers and 
taught gradually become careless of what the 
result may be. The t majority of convict 
schoolmasters would hail with delight any change 
which would make them something more than 
nominal schoolmasters ; at least all those would 
do so who have not become entirely deadened to 
higher aims by their long connection with such 
a demoralising system. 

The question will naturally arise: What are 
the schoolmasters doing the rest of the day? 
Well, everything but teaching—superintendence 
of prison library, registration of prisoners’ corre- 
spondence, and a host of other duties very right 
and proper in themselves, but quite foreign to 
what is generally considered a schoolmaster’s 
work. Taking the week round, his duties average 
about five hours per day, or equivalent to the 
time given by a teacher in a Board school, and 
four out of the five hours are given to extraneous 
work. 

It is the opinion of many persons practically 
acquainted with the teaching of convicts, that 
individual or ‘cellular’ teaching, as pursued at 
Pentonville and Millbank on the ‘separate’ 
system, is the method best adapted to the teach- 
ing of such men, There is a shyness, almost 
unknown to most children, to be found among 
even the worst of men, which prevents them 
showing their ignorance; there is a reluctance 
to begin at the bottom rung of the educational 
ladder, and thus lay a good foundation. Apart 
from this is the evil arising from intercourse at 
school, an evil which is not a light one. Close 
supervision will not prevent all the harm. There 
are no incentives to work, as in an outside school, 
and a lazy scholar infects the whole class. The 
proportion of scholars really anxious to improve 
their minds is very small, and these few in a 
short time relapse into carelessness, partly from 
contact with their lazy comrades, and partly from 
disgust at the small amount of attention given 
to them by those who should be their teachers. 
Take the case of a middle-aged man ignorant but 
anxious to learn, being placed by the side of an 
equally ignorant but quick youth. The older 
man is ashamed that the youth should see his 
utter ignorance, and the youth almost invariably, 
as becomes young criminals, ‘pokes fun’ at the 
old man’s M sore I efforts to form his letters, or 
to construct words from letters. 

This brings us to a question which probably 


has not received the attention from the authorities | 


which it deserves. Many old men—seventy years 
of age in many instances—who are averse to 
receiving any instruction, and who, in all human 
probability, will never leave the prison alive, are 
yet forced to attend school simply because they 
have not arrived at the arbitrary educational 
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standard set up by the authorities of the prison 
in which they chance to be confined. These men 
remain at school often for years, setting a bad 
example to the younger men by their inertness, 
and taking up, without the least show of progress, 
the time which could advantageously be given to 
the younger men. In their particular line, these 
old men are often much more apt teachers than 
the schoolmasters, and take a sort of fiendish 
delight, though one foot is already in the grave, 
in instructing their younger brethren in the 
way which makes them criminals all their lives. 
It is contended by practical men that ‘cellular’ 
or individual, in opposition to class teaching, is 
the remedy for this state of things. Speaking 
generally, convict prisons are nurseries of crime 
and criminals; and nothing pleases the inmates 
of a prison so much as to see an ‘old lag’ return 
to them for a fresh term of penal servitude. 

It would be obviously unfair to apply to con- 
vict-prison schools an educational test similar to 
that applied to ordinary day-schools; but now 
that county jails are under government, there 
is no apparent reason why an oe pe should 
not be ene to visit, periodically, all prison 
schools, both county and convict, in order to 
insure in some degree uniformity of matter and 
manner. At present, each chaplain has his own 
idea of the standard at which a prisoner should 
arrive before being considered in a position to 
be removed from school. 

To sum up. Give more time to school; make 
a more judicious selection of scholars; provide 
individual teaching ; and allow the schoolmasters 
to give their whole time to teaching. These 
alterations, with some general official supervision, 
would, it is believed, produce results somewhat 
som, with the money spent on convict 
schools. 


WILL STOUT THE PARISH BEADLE. 


A CHARACTER. 


In this quiet, out-of-the-world place, the last 
of the local Scottish ‘worthies’ died out with 
old Will Stout the parish beadle. We admit 
the stern necessity of getting rid of able- 
bodied beggars and tramps, yet we owe the 
poor-laws and the combination houses a kind of 
sentimental dge for having devoured our 
‘gangrels’ and wandering minstrels, whose periodic 
visits were so welcome, especially at farmhouses, 
during the long winter evenings. Their tales 
and ballads were a source of never-failing interest 
to the servants and children. It was a red-letter 
day when the ‘auld sodger’ came round to spend 
his evenings in the kitchen, and sleep in some 
warm corner of the barn or cow-house. The 
children stole away from the parlour—where their 
parents were deep in Boston’s Fourfold State, or 
vainly puzzling over Jonathan Edwards—in order 


to join the kitchen group, as they listened with 
| Open mouths to tales of the Peninsular War, 
_ rehearsed with some embellishment by the ‘auld 
_ Sodger,” as he vigorously flourished his one 
remaining arm to illustrate his deeds of heroism. 
We can well remember, too, the pleasure with 
' Which we children welcomed the visits of ‘hunch- 
backed’ Singing Sandy, a lingering remnant of 
, the wandering minstrel fraternity. Too lazy in 


his younger days to work, Sandy had gradually 
acquired wandering habits, into which he fell the 
more readily from being slightly weak in intellect. 
It was a standing tradition among the boys that 
his ‘hump’ was a made-up one; and certainly 
Sandy knew how to produce effects. On arriving 
at a village, his first proceeding was to enter 
some cottage where he saw roses were plentiful, 
and get the goodwife to fix a garland of them— 
the reddest being preferred—round his old 
battered Kilmarnock bonnet, when forth he 
issued with a kind of boyish exultation, flourish- 
ing his stick round his head, and delighting the 
hearts of the children with the song of Rolling- 
eyes 
Oh, whaur are ye gaun, my bonnie bonnie lass? 
Oh, whaur are ye gaun, my honie? 
Right modestly she answered me, 
An errand to my mammie. 
With my rolling eye, faul the diddle eye, 
With my rolling eye dum dary. 


From the popularity of this song, with its unfail- 
ing chorus, to which Sandy danced as vigorously 
as his stiff joints and rheumatic frame would 
allow, he was generally known by the name of 
‘Rolling-eye,’ and the song was regarded as in 
some way his own especial property. Johnnie 
Cope was another of his songs; but never took 
the place of Rolling-eye in the children’s esti- 
mation. 

Another welcome visitor was the ‘chapman,’ 
whose little pack, with its many-bladed knives 
and its tinsel gauds and jewellery, made the 
boys’ teeth water, and the girls’ hearts leap 
with anticipation. His sales were certainly not 
such as to increase his fortune; but then the 
pretence of gaining an honest livelihood was an 
excuse for obtaining meals—for by some strange 
coincidence the packman invariably made his 
appearance at meal-times; nor was he in a 
hurry to de and push his trade, till he had 
rehearsed the local news and delighted the 
youngsters with some marvellous stories. 

These harmless and more or less welcome char- 
acters are every year becoming rarer. As long 
as we had the old beadle, our parish possessed a 
character of the genuine old type. The beadle in a 
country _— is an official of no small import- 
ance, at least in his own eyes. He has frequently 
very mixed duties to perform. He is grave-digger, 
church-officer, bell-ringer, sometimes minister’s 
man, gardener and general-worker, or jack-of- 
all-trades. If he has been long in the office, 
he becomes a great authority on all subjects 


of a purely parochial nature. With us Will 
Stout had been beadle for over fifty years, | 
and while ministers might come and go, Will | 
remained, apparently a permanent institution. | 
In personal appearance Will was long, lanky, | 
and ill-shapen. He was generally invested in | 
the minister’s cast-off clothes, which hung so | 


loosely about him as to give the impression 
that they had been made for Will at a time 


when he was of a fuller habit. It was only | 
in his later years that we knew him. By that | 


time, being the older official, he had come to 
regard himself as of nearly as great import- 
ance to the parish as the minister himself. The 
attendance at this remote parish church had 


been less affected by the influence of dissent than | 


some neighbouring ones, and Will thought that 


— 
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he was entitled to no small credit for this, A 
stranger a few years ago remarked on the large 
attendance at the services, when Will enlightened 
him as to the cause of this by naively observing : 
‘Weel, sir, ye see that me and the minister have 
kept them weel together.’ 

While Will generally performed his duties effi- 
ciently in his own rough-and-ready kind of way, 
he had some little weaknesses and peccadillos 
that the minister and the parishioners as a whole 
were charitable enough to overlook as frequently 
as ible. At the time of neighbouring fairs, 
Will’s friends were sometimes known to ‘treat’ 
him beyond what was good for him, in order to 
hear some of his quaint stories. At such times 
the minister took care, if possible, not to require 
his services. One day, however, when on neces- 
sary parochial duty, he chanced to meet Will on 
his way from the fair, earnestly endeavouring to 

himself as straight as possible. he 
minister felt bound to tender a mild remon- 
strance. Will had to stand on his defence, 
and having just with a petty laird, 
he sought to screen himself by assuring the 
minister that Jeems Tamson was away up the 
road ‘far fouer than me.’ We are bound to admit, 
in fairness to Will, that such excesses were very 


rare. 

Will’s natural-history tastes were somewhat 
extensive for his opportunities, and on this 
account he was a great favourite with the manse 
boys. He had generally about him one or two 
ae such as jackdaws, magpies, and squirre 

ides a miscellaneous collection of birds an 
four-footed animals, which he had stuffed with 
his own hands. It was more than shrewdly 
suspected that Will made the acquaintance of 
some animals with other objects in view than 
the study of natural history; and that by the 
aid of a little wire, where the glebe adjoined the 
Laird’s policies, he had occasionally found the 
wherewithal to make a savoury stew. And 
before our rivers were so strictly preserved, the 
salmon-pools had frequent visits from him by 
torchlight. The success of such visits was 
amply attested by the fact that Will was able 
to regale himself with a piece of ‘kippered’ 
salmon when others had to content themselves 
with more homely fare. He in all probability 
regarded this as a harmless way of supplementing 
his somewhat limited income. His salary as 
beadle was by no means an extravagant one; 
and one year when there happened to be a 
pom rise of wages, he made an application 
or the modest increase of one pound. In the 
heritors’ minute-books we find it recorded that it 
was agreed to grant the increase on condition that 
Will would give up salmon-poaching. 

Will remained a bachelor, atte with his 
old mother, who lived to the age of nearly a 
hundred years. In mature life he was urged by 
some of his —— to take a wife. He was 
very cautious, however, in re to matrimony, 
and declined the advice, ile: himself on the 
ground ‘that there are many things you can 
say to your mither you couldna say to a fremit 
7 woman.’ While beadle, he had seen 
our or five different ministers in the parish, 
and had buried two or three of them. And 
although his feelings became somewhat blunted 
regarding the rms. of graves in general, 


yet he took a somewhat tender care of the spot 
where the ministers lay. After his extended 
experience, he was asked to - his deliberate 
judgment as to which of them he had liked best, 

is answer was guarded; he said he did not 
know, as they were all pe men. But being 
further pressed and asked if he had no preference, 
after a little thought he again admitted that they 
were all ‘guid men, guid men; but Mr Mathie- 
son’s claes fitted me best.’ 

One of the new incumbents, knowing Will’s 
interest in the clothes, thought that at an early 
stage he would gain his favour by presenting 
him with a coat. To make him conscious of the 
kindly service he was doing, the minister 
informed him that it was almost new. Will 
took the garment, examined it with a critical 
eye, and having thoroughly satisfied himself, 
pronounced it ‘a guid coat, a guid coat, but 
pawkily added: ‘When Mr Watt the auld min- 
ister gied me a coat, he gied me breeks as 
weel.’” The new minister, who was fortunately 
gifted with a sense of humour, could not do less 
than complete Will’s rig-out from top to toe, and 
so established himself as a permanent favourite 
with the beadle. 

Although he was naturally of an amiable and 
kindly disposition, Will would occasionally show 
that he could assume a self-defensive attitude. 
When the minister of the parish was unexpectedly 
called away from home, an afternoon service 
conducted by a neighbour-clergyman would 
sometimes be substituted for the regular service, 
At such times it was Will’s duty to apprise the 
“nape va of this change of the hour of service 
or the day. On one of these occasions, some- 
what to the chagrin of the minister officiating, a 
very small number of the parishioners were 

resent. With some irritation he accused the 

eadle of having failed to make due intimation. 
Will stoutly maintained that he had faithfully 
fulfilled his duties, by not only naming the hour 
of meeting, but also announcing the name of the 
minister who was to conduct the services. Still 
unsatisfied, fresh doubts were insinuated regarding 
the veracity of Will’s statement, which being 
more than Will could endure, he quietly inform 
the minister that if he would have the true reason 
of the small attendance, ‘it was that he was not 
very popular in the parish.’ 

A meal that Will thoroughly relished and was 
never in living memory known to miss, was his 
Sunday dinner at the manse. It was a hearty 
one, and doubtless served to make up for the 
homely fare of the Saturday previous and the 
Monday following. It was a dinner given most 
ungrudgingly by the minister, who regarded Will 
as part of the Sabbath household. Moreover, he 
generally had share of whatever had been on the 
minister’s own table. On one occasion, Will had 
rather the best of the dinner. The minister’s 
family were from home. A modest steak, in- 
tended for the minister, had been prepared by 
the thrifty housekeeper, and was standing a 
on the kitchen-table when the beadle arrive 
While the servant was making the necessary 
arrangements for dinner in the minister’s parlour, 
Will in the interval despatched the steak. When 
the housewife broke out in indignation, he quietly 


pression that it was the ‘ bit bit’ prepared for 


remarked that he had used it under the im- 4 
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him. The minister, enjoying the unconscious 
humour of the situation, first congratulated Will on 
his good fortune, and then good-humouredly dined 
on seat and eggs, which, it may be mentioned, 
are a never-failing resource in remote country 


manses. 

Poor old Will’s step got gradually slower and 
slower ; but nearly to the very last he carried the 
minister’s books up to the pulpit, and with his 
own peculiar twitch of the rope, made the bell 
out its metallic ding-dong. Even 

uring the few weeks when he was confined to 
bed, he would show symptoms of keen interest 
in his duties.and reminiscences, when some of 
his old friends led him to tell again some of his 
experiences. When the end was visibly ap- 

roaching, poor Will wondered who would dig 
Kis grave. The minister touched his heart by 
| telling him that he would like to do that service 
for him with his own hands. For as Will always 
loved his minister, and would bravely stand up 
for him, whenever any one hinted a querulous 
or disparaging word, so, like a true-hearted man, 
the minister loved old Will, and felt that he was 
losing a true friend. This offer of the last ser- 
vice being the expression of true regard, deeply 
touched the heart of the failing man, who, after 
that, seemed content to die. Although the church- 
yard was very crowded with graves, Will had 
reserved a spot in which to rest beside his old 
mother. On his funeral day, the whole parish, 
oung and old, assembled to show their respect 
or the good old creature. 

The church seems now scarcely like itself, since 
the old quaint form departed from it. He will 
be long remembered as the last of the parish 
feelings will be awakened 
on a simple stone: ‘Here 


characters ; and | 
in many as they r 

lie the Remains of Wint1am Stour, who was for 
Fifty Years Parish Beadle.’ 


PAPER AND PINE-APPLE FIBRE. 


TuE variety of purposes which paper can be made 
to serve is every day increasing. A few of the 
latest of these are worth mention. It appears 
that thick paper and cardboard can be rendered 
as hard and horny as papier-miché by means of a 
kind of cement called Chinese Varnish, which is 
easily prepared from blood, lime, and alum. With 
four parts of slaked lime and a little alum are 
mixed three parts of fresh blood well beaten up. 
The thick flowing mixture that results is, we are 
— at once ready for application to paper or 


Amongst the curiosities of the late Australian 
Exhibition is stated to have been a house entirely 
constructed from paper, containing carpets, cur- 
tains, dishes, and what not, all made of the same 
useful material, Whether the dishes aforesaid 
were similar to the plates and dishes made in 

ermany, we cannot say ; but in that country, we 
are informed, platters are being manufactured 
from sawdust and paper in the following manner: 
Selected plane shavings are bound into bundles, 
and steeped in a bath of weak gelatine solution 
about twenty-four hours, then dried, and cut into 
suitable lengths, Plates are cut of strong paper 
or thin pasteboard of the size of the objects to be 
produced, These are moistened with a liquid 


consisting of weak gelatine solution with sodium 
water-glass, and pressed in heated metallic moulds. 
After drying, the pressed paper objects are coated 
on both sides with an adhesive material made of 
five parts Russian gelatine, and one part thick 
turpentine ; the shavings are applied to them, and 
the whole is subjected to pressure, (Wood-shav- 
ings alone would, because of theit unequal thick- 
ness, present uneven surfaces.) The objects are 
now cut, if necessary, dried, and varnished, 

In a former number of this Journal, mention 
was made of the dome of an observatory having 
been constructed of paper compressed to the hard- 
ness of wood. If buildings can be satisfactorily 
roofed with what is usually considered so frail a 
substance, it is not surprising to learn that hats 
and umbrellas can be made from the same material, 
a paper of extraordinary fineness and strength 
being said to furnish the people in the Corea with 
both of those useful articles, 

Talking of dress equipment, a writer in The 
Theatre mentions having seen in Paris a magnifi- 
cent stage costume enriched with the loveliest 
lace he ever beheld. In his own words: ‘The dress 
was displayed on account of that lace; and that 
lace was worth, perhaps, twenty-five francs ; for 
it was paper, wonderfully stamped, and represented 
trains of fuchsias, and looked just as much a piece 
of real lace as a Paris diamond by night looks an 
old mine gem. Parisian actresses wear that paper- 
lace a great deal ; it is tough, soft, and very etffec- 
tive. To wear a costly lot of lace which may be 
Tuined in a night, when very cheap com 
looks as well, is considered the height of folly by 
intelligent foreigners.’ 

Other triumphs in the way of utilising paper 
may safely be predicted. By some enterprising 
Americans at least, the time is thought not far 
distant when yachts, lighter, swifter, and stauncher 
than any craft yet built, will astonish the maritime 
world, Not very long ago, a citizen of the United 
States made a journey of over two thousand miles 
in a paper canoe, built for him by a firm in New 
York. The total weight of the canoe was only 
fifty-eight pounds; and for strength, durability, 
and elasticity, could not, they say, be su 
The paper-skin, after being water-proofed, was 
finished with hard varnishes, and then presented 
a solid and perfectly smooth surface to the action 
of the water, unbroken by joint, lap, or seam. 
Unlike wood, it has no grain to be cracked or 
split; and paper being one of the best non-con- 
ductors, boats of this kind appear to be admirably 
adapted—which cannot be said of steel or iron— 
for use in all climates, The surface, polished like 
a coach-panel, never shrinks or absorbs moisture. 
Once employed by boat-builders, the conclusion 
naturally suggests itself, that some day a new and 
hitherto unsuspected meaning may attach to the 
proverbial phrase of a ‘ paper-war.’ 

Apropos of our subject, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to note that the amount of paper required for 
the census of last year was stated to have been 
fifty-seven tons thirteen hundredweight—compris- 
ing considerably over seven and a half million 
householders’ schedules, more than seventy-nine 
thousand enumerating books, and one hundred 
and ten different forms for vessels, 

As regards the raw materials out of which paper 
is made, the immense commercial importance of 
cotton aud jute as textile products suggests a few 
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important considerations, Within a compara- 
tively short space of time, these fibres have been 
the means of founding industries which rank by 
the side of the time-honoured silk, wool, and 
linen manufactures. Is it not natural to suppose 
that if, in scientific matters—notably electricity— 
we seem almost daily increasing our knowledge, 
similar progress should be made with respect to 
those more prosaic subjects which very closely 
affect the personal and domestic comforts of man- 
kind? Amongst the latter, clothing is, after food, 
the most essential requirement, The discovery 
or application, therefore, of a new textile fibre 
is of much economic importance; and the recently 
published accounts of the properties of the Ananas 
(or pine-apple) fibre are sufficient to show that in 
all probability a very valuable raw material for 
the manufacture of certain qualities of cloth has 
been placed within the category of textile 
vegetable fibres, 
he pine-apple is justly esteemed in Europe 
for its delicious aromatic flavour, and when grown 
in this part of the world, requires to be kept in 
hot-houses. In the more sunny regions of the 
East and West Indies, South America, Mexico, 
and the Philippine Islands, the pine-apple grows 
in wild luxuriance. Yet, however widespread its 
fame as a table-fruit, it is doubtful whether many 
people know of the plant in connection with the 
textile fibre it produces. According to one practi- 
cal authority, the leaves of both the wild and the 
cultivated kinds yield fibres which, when = 
surpass in strength, fineness, and lustre those 
obtained from flax. It is further added, that in 
its manufactured state, this product has been 
long known as an article of commerce in the 
countries referred to. One of the leading trade 
papers of the German textile industry has 
given attention to the investigation of the 
a age of this fibre, From India and from 
ntral America, two specimens of tissues woven 
from it had been received. The former was a 
piece of striped muslin ; and the latter a sample 


| of dress material in which the yarn had been 


bleached ; thus showing that the fibre is capable 
of undergoing that process successfully. As to 
the uses to which the fibre can be put, it is 
asserted that it can be employed as a substitute 
for silk, and as a material for mixing with wool 
and cotton. It is likewise stated that for sewing- 
thread, twist, trimmings, laces, curtains, and the 
like, its particular qualities render it specially 
applicable. 

As to the extent of its production—which is a 
primary consideration, from an industrial point 


_ of view—it is remarked that the plant in its wild 


state covers large tracts of land ; and that, owing to 


_ the absence of suitable machinery for preparing the 


fibre, the domestic consumption, in the principal 


countries where it grows, has never increased 


beyond a point which leaves a large quantity for 
export. The large size of the leaves gives a great 
length of fibre, which is an advantage for manu- 
urposes, It has hitherto been mostly 


of fishing-nets, lines, &c. ; its great strength, an 
its peculiar quality of not being injured by 
a prolonged submersion in water, rendering it 
articularly adapted for such purposes. The 

t that every portion of the plant is utilised 
either as fruit or fibre, has been urged to prove 


the lucrative results which may attend its cultiva. 
tion. In conclusion, the writer considers that 
the ultimate adoption of the pine-apple fibre as a 
manufacturing product is assured, and urges on 
German manufacturers to devote special attention 
to this new branch of textile industry, 


THE LITTLE BRIDGE 


Tuey parted on the Little Bridge 
Which spans the running water, 

The bright-eyed youth with fluent tongue, 
And she—the yeoman’s daughter. 


A few fond words—a stolen kiss, 
A little golden trinket, 

*Twas all—but that his heart could change 
She did not dare to think it. 


He journeyed to bright southern lands 
Where tropic skies bent o’er him, 
And wooed blind Fortune till she cast 

A shower of gold before him, 


Then Fame took up her trumpet, tuned 
To sound his praise in story, 

For much that to his life belonged 
Was what the world calls glory. 


A ribbon marked his high degree, 
His name had added letters, 
And not on him was any sign 
Of life’s more galling fetters. 


The maiden’s path lay towards the north ; 
She toiled for daily guerdon, 

And meekly bore her low estate, 
Nor felt her task a burden, 


Till ‘ hope deferred’ her spirit broke, 
And thorns seemed springing round her, 
And thoughts that once were purest joy, 
Had only power to wound her. 


A poor old maid with fading cheek 
Toils on from early morning, 

With scanty thanks, and little praise, 
And ofttimes heartless scorning. 


And yet sometimes she sees the Bridge, 
And hears the river flowing, 

When memory lifts the shroud of years, 
The dead past calmly showing. 


And sometimes he, in idle mood, 
’Mid silence all unbroken, 

Just wonders if the Bridge still stands 
Where their last words were spoken. 


The Little Bridge still lightly spans 
The rippling, running water ; 
But no bridge spans the gulf ’twixt him 
And her—the yeoman’s daughter ! 
CAMILLA CrosLAND. 
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